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My Letter to You 


Dear WEE WISDOM Readers: 

As I write this letter to you it is March and I am vacationing 
in the land of our good neighbors to the south, the beautiful land 
of Mexico. In WEE Wispom’s home town the shrubs are show 
ing a few tender green leaves and perhaps the forsythia is i 
bloom. But here in Mexico the bougainvillaea is aflame with rich§ 
deep-red and magenta blossoms. Wherever there is water fom) 2 
irrigation flower gardens are abloom with roses, lilies, pansies 
daisies, and all the spring flowers loved by children everywhere 
I think of the May baskets you will be making when you readfié 
this letter and wish that I could bring you into some of these 
gardens and let you pick flowers to your heart’s content. 

As I write this the children are just returning from school, 
I do not understand their words, but I do understand their shouts 
and their laughter. Today I visited the Borda Gardens, wher 
Maximilian and the Princess Carlotta must have spent som 
happy hours. (When you are a little older you will find thei 
story interesting.) Coming up through the garden was a group 
of kindergarten children with their teacher. One tiny girl neal 
the front waved her little hand and gave me a shy hello. Whe 
I smiled encouragement and waved to her, a ripple of laughte 
ran through the group, and instantly they were all waving wildh 
and calling hello. I think perhaps it is the only English word 
they know, and I know very little Spanish. We found thoug 
that we did not need words. A smile and a wave of the han 
was sufficient to show our love and good will. 

I send you my love and best wishes from Mexico, and I a 
sure the children of Mexico would join me if they knew I wai 
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By Martha Smock 


Yesterday the world was gray; The apple tree enchants me 


“of Boughs were black and bare. With tender, trembling flowers; 
“’" Wloday, today the month is May, And robin, robin in the tree 
Siac Sig And all the world is fair! Chirrups, chirrups for hours! 


Pocket 


By Olive Rambo Cook 


‘6-7 ODAY’S my. busy day,” Glenn thought as 

he slipped out of bed and over to the 
window. He glanced down at the street far be- 
low. It was already crowded with cars, and the 
sidewalks were dotted with people. He hurried 
into his clothes. “Right after lunch I'll do my 
work at the drugstore, and the fifty cents I earn 
today will make a little over two dollars to buy 
Moms gift. Wish I had more—enough to buy the 
pocketbook that zips clear around.” He could al- 
most feel the smooth, soft leather of the little 
purse with its shining zipper. “But Mom'll like 
the one I give her even if it doesn’t zip. Anyway 
it has a secret pocket. Maybe she'll put the farm 
money in it. Oh, boy, when we get that farm 
I won't be tiptoeing around in a fifth-floor apart- 
ment afraid to make a noise. And Mom'll be 
home all the time and Dad won't be in the 
Pacific.” For a moment he was quiet, thinking. 
Then he whistled to an imaginary dog, “Come 
on, Rags, let’s quit dreaming, Mom's been gone 
to work a long time. We've lots to do,” 


By noon Glenn had straightened the apartment 
and eaten his lunch and was ready to deliver 
packages at the drugstore. It was two-thirty when 
he finished. He put his money carefully into his 
pocket and hurried to get on the streetcar. As 
he leaned back to rest his fingers slid down be- 
tween the seat and the side of the car. He felt 
a hard little wad of something and punched it 
exploringly. At last he pulled it out. It was a 
child’s little red purse. It jingled softly when he 
shook it and he looked up to see if anyone heard. 
No one paid any attention or seemed interested, 
and the old man by him was‘ almost asleep. He 
opened it to look for a name; there was nothing 
in it but small coins. Glenn counted $2.83. He'd 
been wanting more money, and here it was, 
right in his hand. Boy, oh, boy, a wish come true! 
“Now I can get Mom the pocketbook that zips 
clear around. This is my lucky day!” 

He stuffed the red purse into his breast pocket, 
and it pressed against him in a hard uncomfott- 
able way, and the closer he got downtown the 
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harder it seemed to press. “But it’s not stealing,” 
he argued with himself. “There is no name in 
it. I could give it to the conductor, but he’d just 
turn it in at the office and they wouldn’t know 
either.” 


Glenn got off the car and walked slowly into 
the store. He tried to feel the happy glow that 
had always been in his heart when he bought a 
gift for Mom, but the pleasure was gone. “I'd 
like to see the brown pocketbook, the one that 
zips,” he told the saleslady. 

“For your mother?” She smiled as she took 
it out of the case. “It’s a lovely one.” She opened 
it with a quick little pull. “It has a place for 
everything. And it’s only three-fifty. Your 
mother’ll certainly be proud of it, and of her 
son too.” 

“Proud of me?” Glenn thought unhappily. 
“Not if she knew.” He took the purse in his 
hands and felt its soft leather, running the zipper 
slowly open and shut. He looked at the place for 
coins and bills and the window for a picture. He 
turned it over and over admiring each part. It 
just seemed to be made for Mom. With quick 
determination he laid his own two dollars on the 
counter. “I’m going to take it.” He brought out 
the little red pocketbook and began counting 
the extra nickels and dimes to make the needed 
amount. 

“What if I'd lost my pocketbook and 
someone else were spending the two dollars 
I've earned.” Glenn could not keep the 
thought away. It pried into his heart with a 
sharp little pain, and he remembered all 
the Saturdays he had delivered packages to 
get the money for his mother’s gift. He re- 
membered too how he had looked forward 
to buying it. Maybe some other boy was go- 
ing to buy his mother a gift. Maybe he had 
worked hard. A tight little lump came into 
his throat, and it was hard to count the 
nickels and dimes through the sudden tears 
that filled his eyes. With a quick sweep of 
his hand he pushed the coins back into the 
ted pocketbook. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said to the sales- 
lady, “I'll take the one that snaps, the two- 
dollar one with the secret pocket.” As he 
tucked the package under his arm he gave a 
long sigh of relief. The old happy feeling 
came over him, warm and loving like clear 
sunshine. He went outside and beg 


long wait for the car to make its rounds. 


There was just a chance the conductor would 
know. 

“Sure I know who it belongs to,” the conduc- 
tor said. “Patsy and Joyce Parker. They lost it 
this morning on the way in. Hunted for it ev- 
erywhere, They wanted to buy a Mother's Day 
gift. Say, why don’t you just hop on and take 
it to them. They will get it quicker than if I 
turned it in at the office. They only live a short 
distance past the end of the line. Got their ad- 
dress right here.” He took a rumpled piece of 
paper from his pocket. “Box No. 7, Jenny Wren 
Lane.” 


It was a long ride to the end of the line, and 
Glenn had never been this far before. It was 
just like going to the country, he decided, as he 
stepped off the car and looked around. 

“There, that’s Jenny Wren Lane,” the con- 
ductor pointed to a country road. “You'll find the 
name, Parker, Box 7, on the mailbox in front 
of the house. Good luck, son. They'll sure be 
glad an honest person found it. Cars run back to 
town every thirty minutes, I'll take you back.” 

Glenn took a big deep breath and a thrill of 
excitement raced through him. He hurried down 
the road past three white houses. Then the road 
turned and went over a bridge and up a hill. 
At the top he stopped in glad surprise and looked 
across a little valley and to the distant hills be- 


an the Glenn felt a keen glow of pride as he introduced his 


mother. 
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yond. Houses and red barns rested in broad 
meadows and a curving path of silver marked 
the creek that ran swiftly to the river. 


There were three more houses at the foot of 
the hill and a big white one on a little farther. 
Out in front of the last one was a mailbox with 
the letters “J. C. Parker, Box 7.” A friendly collie 
dog came to meet Glenn, and a fat blue cat lay 
curled up on the porch. When he knocked two 
girls came to the door, one near his own age and 
a younger one about six. Glenn held out the 
little red pocketbook and before he could say 
anything the little girl began to jump up and 
down and called: “Oh, Gram, come quick. It’s 
found. It’s found!” 


“I’m Patsy Parker,” the older one smiled as she 
held open the door. “Come on in. This is my 
Grandma Parker.” Glenn looked into the face 
of a jolly gray-haired woman. He wished all 
at once he could have a 
Grandma just exactly like 
her, “And this is my sister, 
Joyce.” 

“And our dog’s named 
Queenie.” Joyce added. 

“I’m Glenn Gordon. The 
conductor told me how to 
find you.” Then he explained 
all about finding the pocket- 
book as he went to buy his 
mother’s gift. 

“Oh, a thousand thanks.”’ 
Patsy’s eyes were shining. 
“We wanted to buy a gift 
today.”” She looked at the 
long shadows in the front 
yard, then she smiled at Joyce 
and tucked the little girl’s 
hand in hers. “But we can 
tell Mother that we'll get the 
gift next week and we can have the picnic any- 
way. Our mother teaches school, and she’s gone 
to a teachers’ meeting, but she'll be home to- 
night.” Patsy explained. 

“Perhaps our new friend could help us out 
again.” Grandma smiled. “How would you like 
to buy the gifts for Joyce and Patsy, and then you 
and your mother can bring them out and stay 
for the picnic?” 

“Oh, that’s a grand idea.” 
Glenn. ‘You will, won’t you?” 

“Say yes.” Joyce came close and patted his 
sleeve. 


Patsy turned to 


“A wonderful Mother’s Day.” 


“Oh, I'd be glad to—I mean we'd be glad to. 
I mean we'll come to the picnic and buy the gifts. 

He stopped in happy confusion, and they all 
burst out laughing. 

The sun was out of sight behind the trees 
when Glenn started home, and shadows in the 
valley were purple with dusk. Patsy and Joyce 
went with him to the top of the hill and told 
him what they wanted him to buy. “Come early,” 
they called after ane as he ran on alone to the 
car stop. 

Glenn found his the girls wanted at the 
drug store, Back at the apartment Mom had 
just come home. 

“Oh, Mom, I’ve had a day and a half today, 
most of it good.” He thought of the red pocket- 
book and his face flushed. “But tomorrow is 
going to be all good. I can’t tell you any more 
tonight.” He closed his 
mouth tight for fear he 
might tell the good news. 

In the morning at break- 
fast there was a white enve- 
lope on Mom’s plate. She 
opened it and read aloud. 
“You are invited to a Moth- 
er’s Day picnic at No. 7 
Jenny Wren Lane.” She 
looked at Glenn, her brown 
eyes sparkling. 

“It’s a surprise,’ Glenn ex- 
plained. ‘“That’s all I can tell 
you.” 

Soon the apartment was 
tidied and they were on their 
way. Glenn carried a package 
and laughed mysteriously 
when Mom wondered what 
was in it. “This is where 
Jenny Wren Lane begins.”” He announced eager- 
ly as they stepped off the streetcar and started 
down the road. “And the house is right over 
the hill.” 

“It has to be wonderful,” Mom said happily, 
“to be on Jenny Wren Lane.” The sun shone 
warm and bright, and birds sang their welcome. 
Violets and buttercups nestled in the leaves and 
grass. A stream ‘at the side of the road made 
little songs as it hurried on. At the top of the 
hill Mom stopped and gave a long sigh of con- 
tentment as she looked at the peaceful valley 
and the hills beyond. “It’s one of God’s pic- 
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tures,” she said gently, and 
for a moment they were 
hushed at the beauty. 

Patsy and Joyce were wait- 
ing by the mailbox, and on 
the porch stood Mrs. Parker 
and Gram. Mrs. Parker was 
little and pretty, with eyes 
like bits of May sky. Glenn 
felt a keen glow of pride as 
he introduced his mother, for 
she looked extra-special too 
in her new green suit and her 
black hair, shiny as a crow’s 
wing. 

Right off everybody began 
to talk as if he had been with 
old friends. 

“While they are visiting,” 
Patsy whispered, “‘let’s go to 
the kitchen and wrap the 
presents. Then we'll carry 
the baskets down to the creek 
and get everything ready for 
the picnic.” 

“Let’s hurry,’’ Glenn 
begged as they worked. “I 


like the country.” 


twice a day.” 


her?” 


Glenn laughed in unbelief. 


little one.” 


they got too far ahead. 


want to see everything outdoors. This is just 


“It is country.” Patsy was surprised. ““We have 
Sally in the pasture. She gives four quarts of milk 


“You have a cow. A real cow? Say, who milks 


“Mother doés before she goes to school, and 
Gram at night,” Patsy said, “‘but I’m learning.” 
“And that’s not all we have,” Joyce spoke up. 
“There are chickens and rabbits and ducks. And 
Snowbank, the rooster, has a green tail too.” 


“But it’s the honest truth,” Patsy giggled. 
“Gram spilled green paint on him. Now we're 
teady. The baskets are packed. Glenn, you and 
I'll take the big one and Joyce can bring the 


Queenie went ahead looking important and 
wrinkling her long nose in delighted sniffs. Be- 
hind them, very dignified, came Old Blue, the 
cat, letting out a lonesome cry of protest when 


It was a woodsy path that wound among tall 
trees and clumps of wild roses and past banks 
covered with moss and ferns. In a little while 


Baby Chicks 
By Ruth K. Kent 


4 2 


I found a dozen balls 
Of yellow fuzzy yarn 
Beneath the biddy hen 
Behind my grandpa’s barn. 


Imagine my surprise 
When every woolen ball 
Walked out a baby chick— 
Not woolen balls at all! 


they came to a grassy spot by 
the creek. A big elm tree 
gave them shade and there 
was a fireplace built of stones 
and a table and benches made 
from lumber. 

“Dad built it before he left. 
He’s a Seabee. We come here 
often.” 

“I'd think you would.” 
Glenn agreed. “I'd just live 
out here if I were you.” 

They spread a blue-and- 
white cloth on the table and 
put on the dishes, Joyce and 
Queenie went down to the 
creek, but Old Blue curled 
up on a stump and went to 
sleep. There was a loaf of 
fresh bread and a pat of 
homemade butter and a big 
bowl of potato salad. 

“No wonder that basket 
was heavy,” Glenn looked at 
all the good things to eat. 

“And that isn’t all.” Patsy 
held up a big chocolate cake. 


“I made this yesterday, all by myself.” She 


looked at it proudly. “I hope the mothers like it.” 


Glenn laughed. 


“Well if the mothers don’t, the children will.” 


The gifts were placed by the plates. Joyce 
brought a big bunch of violets and an armful 
of wild yellow iris. 

“Let’s put a little bunch of violets at each 
plate.” Glenn suggested. “Mom does that some- 
times when she has something extra-special. And 
this is sure extra-special today.” In a short time 
everything was ready. 

As Mom came down the path she stopped in 
amazement at the sight of the shady spot with 
the gay table. “Oh, oh!” Her voice was choked 
with wonder. “It’s the loveliest place I ever saw” 
—she turned to Glenn with misty eyes—‘an- 
other beautiful picture to remember.” 


They sat down around the table, and for a 
moment all was quiet. Then Gram reverently gave 
thanks for the new friends and for the good 
food and the love that had made this Mother’s 
Day picnic possible. Glenn reached under the 
table and gave his mother’s hand a tight squeeze. 
Gram knew just the right words to say. 

Then the gifts were 


(Turn to page 28) 
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Princess Polly 


By Helen Vivia Bridge 
Pictures by Lucille Ison 


OLLY stood before the hall mirror 

and wondered why she wasn’t pretty 
like her sister Marie. She knew that look- 
ing at herself wouldn’t do any good, so 
she gave her two tow-colored plaits a jerk 
and turned up her freckled nose at what 
she saw in the mirror. Then she shrugged 
her shoulders and started to go outdoors. 

She knew that eavesdropping was 
wrong, but she just had to stop when she 
heard her name mentioned. She pressed 
her ear to the keyhole. Her mother and 
her grandmother were talking. 

“Grandmother Moore,” Polly’s mother 
was saying, “I don’t know what to do 
about Polly. Marie makes friends all the 
time, but Polly doesn’t. I can’t make her 
look pretty, no matter how hard I try.” 

Polly’s grandmother had come the day be- 
fore. This was the first time she had ever 
visited them, and Polly liked her right away. 
She liked her grandmother's bright-blue eyes 
and her soft white hair. Most of all, she liked 
to hear her say “pooh!” The sound always came 
out with a puff that made her lips tremble. 

Polly pressed her ear closer to the keyhole. 

“Pooh!” Grandmother Moore was saying. 
“You mustn’t go by a child’s looks. For all you 
know, Polly may be a princess under all those 
freckles.” 

Polly ran out and sat on the doorstep, her 
dreamy blue eyes half closed. “How can anyone 
be a princess? Maybe Grandmother can tell me.” 

She waited for her grandmother. “Grand- 
mother, what’s a princess?” she asked, clinging 
to the old lady’s thin hand. 

“Come to my room, Polly, and I'll tell you.” 

Hand in hand they climbed the stairs, Polly’s 
eager feet trying to keep step with Grandmother 
Moore’s slower movements. 

Polly sat on a stool and rested her folded arms 
on the old lady’s knees. 

“A princess is a little girl who some day may 


be a queen. She may not be beautiful outside, 
but she tries to be beautiful inside.” 

As Polly listened, her eyes became large with 
wonder. 


“A princess tries to be kind to everyone. If 
she thinks lovely things they will show in her 
face, and people will call her a princess.” 

“Grandmother, I want to be a princess.” Pol- 
ly’s voice trembled with excitement. Her fingers 
held tightly to Grandmother Moore’s skirt. “Will 
you please help me be a princess?” 

“Yes, Polly. I shall be glad to.” 

“And do you think that some day I'll be a 

ueen ?” 

“No one knows what might happen.” The 
grandmother smiled and kissed Polly’s freckled 
nose. 

That evening Polly’s grandmother got a phone 
call asking her to go to the city for a few weeks. 
Polly sat on the doorstep trying not to cry, but 
the tears tumbled down her plump cheeks in 
spite of her effort to keep them back. 

Do princesses cry, she wondered. She straight- 
ened her shoulders and tossed back her head. 
“Tl be a princess all by myself now that Grand- 
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mother isn’t here to help me.” 

Polly told all her secrets to 
the old walnut tree in the front 
yard, and now she said to the 
tree, “I'll be Princess Polly.” 
Then she decided that she 
wouldn’t tell anyone who she 
was. She’d wait and maybe 
they'd find out. 

She smiled at everyone and 
helped everyone. She made 
friends at school and played 
games with the children instead 
of going off by herself as she 
used to do. She was happier 
than she had ever been and 
so busy helping her mother that 
she forgot to look in the mirror. 

But one day she did look. She 
put her hand to her face. The 
freckles were still there. But 
there was a difference. The 
cross look was gone. 

“That’s becaise I’m a prin- 
cess,” she whispered. “Princess 
Polly.” 

Then Polly had a birthday 
party. There was a blue dress 
and blue ‘hair ribbons from 
Mother, a bracelet from Daddy, 
and a ‘red pocketbook from 
Marie. All the children bene 
presents. 

Polly was so happy that her 
heart felt tight. She slipped 
away from the children and 
went out and put her cheek 
against the old walnut tree. 

“They brought all those pres- 
ents just for me,” she told the 
tree. “They don’t even know 
that I’m Princess Polly.” She 
decided to wait still longer be- 
fore she told anyone. ~ 

With May came’ the festival. 
All the children wondered who 
would be chosen as the queen. 


the votes were for Polly, except 
one for Marie, which was in 


(Turn to page 30) 


They settled it by voting. All — 


Polly’s funny little handwriting. 
Then came the day for the 
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Chapter Two 


ED was not at all alarmed in those first 

moments after Paddy Hare’s astonishing 
charges of dishonesty or something against his 
father, and he was altogether certain that, what- 
ever might be the source of these crazy ideas, no 
dishonorable conduct of any kind could ever be 
charged against his father. But he still found 
it impossible to laugh the situation off. 

He was taken aback to see that Wimp Waples 
only looked sober, that Paddy Mack was so 
daring, that Deck Trace simply grimaced as if 
nothing Paddy said needed correction. Deck 
acted as if he himself had nothing to fear from 
repeating a scandal. 

To Ted this was worse than anything he had 
expected. But his first feeling was that it was 
unbelievable. Paddy had spoken the name of the 
man—Verne Leach—as authority for what he 
had said about Mr. Barclay, and Verne Leach 
was a disreputable old fellow who worked ir- 
regularly around Wheat’s lumberyard, and who 
was known to be a troublemaker. 


Ted’s father was a traveling lumber buyer 
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for the Wheat company, and big, gruff, black- 
bearded Mat Wheat was his “boss,” as Paddy 
had said. But he was also Dad’s friend. That 
John Barclay had done something “crooked” to 
injure his friend and employer was ridiculous 
of course. But when a boy throws mud at you, it 
is ridiculous too; and yet you don’t like it any 
better for that. 

Again to Ted’s surprise however it was Wimp 
who reacted first. ‘““Aw,” he said, “I’m not hun- 
gty.” He got up and shook his long, baggy pants 
free of mold, and looked around at the woods 
that were full of sunshine, sifting down through 
leaves like a kind of golden snow. “It’s too 
pretty around here to eat,” he went on; he often 
talked double talk like that. 

The sense of fun came back to Ted as little 
Ann laughed. “You can’t eat the—the woods!” 
she proclaimed. 

Wimp winked at her. “Eating is only a habit 
anyway,” he said. “If you just stopped eating, 
after a while you wouldn’t want to eat—if you 
stopped long enough.” 

Ted saw Deck’s sour face take on a kind of 
baffled look, as if he found it hard to keep on 
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being sour when somebody else was making 
jokes. Ted had often seen his mother sweeten 
sour things by putting baking soda in them; 
Wimp was using “soda” on Deck. Deck rolled 
over and up on his knees; then got up on his 
feet. Ted had no idea what the bigger boy 
might do as he stood tall above and close to him. 
But Ted went on opening the lunch package. 

He could see Deck’s feet; young Trace had on 
a pair of brown shoes that were worn and 
cracked. All at once Ted realized that Deck 
Trace belonged to a family that lived in a poor 
old house on the edge of town and had hardly 
any money. If Deck had to wear shoes like that, 
the Traces must be poorer than Ted had thought. 

As the generous package of lunch came open 
in his hands he suddenly saw what a contrast 
there was between his home and his father and 
mother, and Deck’s. He found no cherry pie 
among the delicious eatables in his package, but 
he did see peanut-butter and jelly sandwiches 
and—yes, chocolate cake. An impulse welled 
up in him that he knew, without reasoning 
about it, was right. 

“Look, you guys,” he said, trying not to be 
stiff about it; “don’t 
tush off, will you? We 


them into Deck’s surprised hands and the 
other into Paddy’s pudgy paws. 

“One for you, and one for you,” he said, like 
a self-appointed distributer of rations. He looked 
meaningly down at Ted, as he took a small piece 
of cheese for himself and nibbled at it. “Too bad 
Verne Leach’s not here,” he said; then mumbling 
as he chewed cheese, “’S hard to talk w-with y’ 
mou’ fulla swell food!” 

Everybody knew exactly what he meant—that 
the good will that plainly went with Ted’s 
good food was good stuff to stop mouths that 
told mean stories. 

Ted saw that neither Deck nor Paddy, taken 
completely by surprise, had been able to refuse 
his sandwich. Both took bites, Paddy greedy, 
Deck rather shamefaced but as if too hungry, 
and the food too tempting, for him to give it up. 
Ted wondered when either of these two had 
ever had food like this before. 

He passed the lunch package over to Ann. 
And the little girl’s blue eyes went eagerly up 
to Wimp. She took up a great piece of the won- 
derful cake and held it out to him. “This is 
for viscid she told him. 

Ted saw Wimp gulp. 
But he took the cake. 


got more here than we 
can eat anyhow. And 
my mother can make 


sandwiches that are 
sandwiches.” 
Wimp chuckled. 


“Takes a witch with 
sand to make’ a sand- 
witch,” he said mildly. 
The other boys laughed 
in spite of their con- 
flicting moods. As: Ted 
held the lunch up to- 
ward him, Wimp bent 
over it, very choosy. 
“Witch is the sand- 
wiches he asked, 


Ted felt a queer 
quaking in his breath- 
ing. Wimp was a grand 
guy to be so—such a 
good ally. But Wimp’s 
long hand came down 
and picked up two lus- 
cious sandwiches. Next 
instant he thrust one of 


What the Story Told Before 


Ted Barclay and Don Hare started out for a 
picnic in a canoe with Ted’s little sister Ann. As 
the canoe came close to the river bank, Ted over- 
heard Decker Trace, the school bully, saying, “Aw 
that Ted Barclay! I'll fix him!” Ted was fright- 
ened, for Deck was older and stronger than he and 
Don, and many boys had been mistreated by Deck. 
Ted tried to think what his father would do under 
like circumstances. Then he thought of his mother 
and a prayer she often said: 

“God is with me, very near; 
With Him beside me I've no fear.” 

He paddled the canoe around to the flat rock 
that served as a landing platform. His thoughts 
whirled like chips thrown into a kettle of boiling 
water. The little prayer was like a white chip among 
them, and it kept returning to his mind. 

When they landed Ted found that “Wimp” 
Waples and Paddy Mack were with Deck. Ted said 
hello to the boys. “I guess you heard what I said 
about you,” Deck said. “I guess you meant to have 
me hear you, didn’t you, Deck?” Ted answered. 

Wimp and Deck tried to cause trouble over 
the picnic lunch. When that failed, Paddy Mack 
shouted: “Tell 'im, Deck. Tell ’im his father’s a 
crook !”” 

Wimp tried to stop him. Then Deck sneered, 
“Oh, your dad didn’t put a slick one over on his 
boss or anything, did he, Teddy boy?” 

Ted was stunned. “No,” he said quietly. 


That left a piece apiece 
for Ann and Don and 
one sandwich, which 
Ann pushed back into 
Ted’s hands. Two 
pieces of cheese were 
left. Little Ann eyed 
them. Then she held 
them out to Deck. ‘For 
you an’ Paddy,” she 
said in her sweet little 
treble voice. And the 
boys took them. 

Ted tried to bite 
into his sandwich. He 
choked a little. Ann 
was such a darling! He 
wanted to grab and hug 
her. 

But a shout from the 
river made them ll 
start and turn to look 
that way. The wide, sil- 
ver-blue expanse of 
the deep, quiet-flowing 
stream looked lovely to 
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Ted. You could hardly believe that it ever 
swelled up with flood and, like a wild, fierce 
animal, destroyed things on its banks, as it did 
sometimes. But now a boat was just coming into 
view on it, as if from the town side, and in the 
boat were a man and a boy. The man was Verne 
Leach, round-shouldered, stubble-bearded, He al- 
ways looked as if he hadn’t had a bath or a shave 
for a week. The boy Ted knew only by sight, 
Sam Finney, who lived near Deck and was Deck’s 
kind. 

Fishpoles in the boat told Ted what these two 
had come out on the river for, and the moment 
Deck and Paddy saw them, they yelped, giving 
plain evidence that they had expected to join the 
fishing party. Without a word to the rest, Deck 
started down toward the shore, and Paddy fol- 
lowed. In a moment it was clear that the problem 
of how to handle Deck had been eliminated for 
the time being. 

Ted watched while the two boys waited on 
the landing rock below for the boat to approach 
and take them in. They hardly glanced back. But 
both Deck and Paddy continued to eat the food 
Ted had furnished. 


Ted stood still and 
looked up. 


It seemed queer and quiet when they were 
suddenly gone. Ted looked at Wimp; he hoped 
this friend would explain now what Paddy's 
crazy story had been about. 

“Yeh,” Wimp said, as if Ted had spoken 
aloud. “They said Verne Leach said your dad 
had bought some land down by the fairgrounds 
from the Wheat Lumber Company.” 

“Yes,” Ted said, “it’s a part of the old farm 
my grandfather used to own. Dad wants to get 
it all back.” 

“Yeh,” Wimp said again. “Well, it’s got gold 
or oil or a diamond mine or something on it, | 


ess. 
“What?” exclaimed Ted, thinking this was 
more than half a joke. “Buried treasure! Ha!” 

“That’s what Deck says. He says Leach says 
———” Wimp stopped and laughed. Then mocked 
himself, “He says, she says, the town says, folks 
say—_—" ij 

He grinned, loving the sound of fun. Then 
he sobered. “Leach told Deck that your dad 
knew there was something worth a lot of dough 
on that land and Mat Wheat didn’t know it. So 
Deck says that Leach says that your father beat 
Wheat out o’ some value that really oughtn’t to 
be part o’ the bargain.” 

- Ted sat still. For an instant he saw the land 
that his father had bought; it was a wide strip 
that ran along the river beside property that his 
father already owned down below town. It was 
nothing but a meadow; it was inconceivable that 


ere’s nothing but a lot of old stumps on 
it,” he said. 

“T’ve seen Wimp assented. 

“And if Dad knew it was worth more than 
he paid for it, he’d have told Mr. Wheat.” 

“Oh, sure,” Wimp agreed. 

But to Ted there was 
just a little note in his 
friend’s tone that sound- 
ed unconvinced. “Don’t 
you believe it?” he 
asked. 

“Well,” Wimp tem- 
porized, “I believe your 
dad is a—a good egg. 
But why shouldn’t he 
get all he could for his 
money ?” 

“What?” Ted que- 
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ried. The question seemed so 
reasonable that it suddenly cast 
doubt on what he had supposed 
was the only right attitude to 
take in such a matter. But— 
well, after all——-._ 

Wimp was watching him. 
“Yeh,” he said, in his way of 
replying to thoughts he be- 
lieved he could read, “It’s busi- 
ness, isn’t it? Your dad’s a 
businessman. Whose fault is it 
if Mat Wheat didn’t know 
what his land was worth? Who 
could blame your dad, if he 
didn’t tell him ?” 

Ted pondered briefly. “Then 


what is the—the gossip about ?” 
he asked. slowly. 
“Gossip,” replied Wimp 


with a schoolteacherish air, “is 
a noise folks make when they 
love backbiting the way some 
love soup.” 

Ted grinned again. Red- 
headed Don laughed outright, 
as if he knew the noise that can 
be unwarily produced with per- 
fectly good soup. Ann just 
gazed at Wimp. 

“What's funny about that?” 
she demanded. 

Ted pulled her over against 
him and tousled her curly head. 


“Pretty deep: for you, honey.” 


By Florence Taylor 
For such a lovely world, dear 
God; 


I'm thanking You today: 
For sunny skies, for trees and 
flowers, 
And joys along my way. 


He was a little relieved when 
the talk was interrupted by 
Ann's sudden discovery of an 
inquiring squirrel hopping 
about surprisingly close at 
hand. “Oh, lookee!”’ she cried. 
“Somebody else hungree!” 

In a moment the four young 
picknickers were intent upon 
this unexpected guest. They 
had bits of food left, and they 
promptly induced Mr. Squirrel 
to investigate them. Ted loved 
the way Ann’s eyes glowed, as 
she watched the plump, alert 
little animal sit up, bend to 
sniff, flick his tail with light- 
ening-quick little jerks that 
seemed almost enough to snap 
it off; and when he finally ven- 
tured to take one of her offer- 
ings daintily out of her pink 
fingers, she was so excited and 
delighted that Ted again felt 
that queer quake in his heart. 
Things were really lovely, so 
lovely when—when meanness 
was brushed away. 

How long they played with 
the squirrel, how long after- 
wards they hunted around the 
half-wild spot for other inter- 
est, Ted did not know. But the 
afternoon sped. The sun was 
beginning to sink in the west 
when they decided it was time 
to go home. It was then that a 
problem arose. 

“Our canoe won't hold 
four,” Ted began, “but——” 
He stopped. 

“I walked up,” Wimp said 
and then added slyly, “with my 
two dogs.” He waved a long 
hand at his long feet, and 
cocked his high eye-brow at the 
canoe. “And even if there was 
room for me,” he added 
thoughtfully, “you couldn’t 
very well have a coupla pooches 
on board.” And to forestall ar- 
gument he turned immediately 
toward the town. And then, ex- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank you, Father, for the 
night 
With its long hours of rest; 
Give me new strength that I 
may make 
Tomorrow’s work my best. 


actly as if his feet were really 
dogs, he clucked and talked 
to them: ‘“Chrk, chrk! Good 
boy. Good gal. We'll all go 
home now. And don’t you run 
off chasing squirrels or any- 
thing and get lost in the 
woods!” 

He bent down and pretended 
to fondle a couple of hairy 
heads. And it looked so natural 
and sounded so funny that Ted 
shouted. “What are their 
names?” he asked Wimp. 

Wimp pointed, first to one 
foot, then the other. “Limbo, 
year old. Bimbo, two. They’re 
twins.” 

It was so absurd that, to Ted, 
Wimp’s sober face was too 
funny for words. And when 
Wimp turned and marched off 
homeward, and suddenly began 
whistling and calling as if to 
two frisky pups: “Here you, 
Limbo, Bimbo! No gadding! 
Come to heel here!’’ it seemed 
as good as any vaudeville Ted 
had ever seen. 

But at home that night, fac- 
ing Mother, after Ann was in 
her small bed, he was serious 
enough. Because Dad was 

(Turn to page 26) 
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“Happy birthday,” cried Daddy. 


Danny Has Birthday 


By Marjorie Ward 


F OR a minute after Danny woke up he 
couldn’t think what it was that made him 
feel so excited. Then he remembered. Today 
was his birthday! He was five years old, In 
one jump he was out of bed. Fifteen minutes 
later he found Mother and Daddy downstairs. 

“Happy birthday,” cried Daddy. 

“Happy birthday. My, you look nice,” ex- 
claimed Mother. 

“I'm five years old,” Danny said proudly. 
“That’s lots older than I ever was before. So 
I got all ready for breakfast without being told. 
I washed my face and hands.” He held up his 
hands for them to see. “I brushed my teeth, and 
I combed my hair. I even tied my own shoes.” 

“My goodness,” laughed Daddy, “you are a 
big boy now.” 

“Big boys need a good breakfast,” Mother told 
him. 

So Danny ate a bowl of oatmeal and drank 
a tall glass of milk, When he finished his orange 
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and had washed his hands and face again, | 
Mother said, “Now you may have the surprise.” 

“What is the surprise?” cried Danny. 

“Wait and see,” said Daddy, as he led the way 
to the front porch. 

“Oh, oh!” Danny was so happy he hopped on 
one foot. There on the porch stood a shiny red 
tricycle. 

Danny had never had a tricycle before. On the 
farm he used to ride Star, the horse that was too 
old to work. But he never had tried to ride a 
tricycle. All morning he rode around the block. 
“I never had so much fun before,” he thought. 

After Danny had taken his afternoon nap he 
said to himself, “Now I'll ride my tricycle some 
more.” But just as he started downstairs he 
heard someone singing. 

“Happy birthday to you, 
Happy birthday to you, 

Happy birthday, dear Danny, 
Happy birthday to you.” - 
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y. Danny pushed open the door to the living 
room, and there were five boys and girls wait- 
ing for him. There was Dick, who lived in the 
next block, and Jerry with the red hair—Jerry 
was visiting his grandmother. Then there were 

=e.8 Ann and Sue, the twins across the street, and 

Yel, Betty, who lived next door and giggled all the 

time. 

“Surprise, surprise,” they called. And Danny 

S\ ff. was surprised. He was so surprised he almost 

“\f forgot to say hello. A birthday party! Two 
wonderful surprises in one day. 

y But pretty soon Danny went to look for 

/ Mother. 

<_ “Mother, they all want to ride my tricycle,” 

| he told her. 

“That's all right,” said Mother. 

“But it’s my tricycle!” Danny looked almost 
ready to cry. 

“Of course it’s your tricycle, but these boys 
and girls are your friends and they have come 
to play with you,” Mother reminded him. “You 
want them to have a good time.” 

“But I want to ride the tricycle myself,’ Danny 
pouted. 

Mother looked at him; then she spoke softly, 
“You aren’t happy just this minute, are you, 
Danny boy?” 

Danny shook his head. “No, I’m not.” 

“Well, then,” Mother went on, “will you try 
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something for me and see if it doesn’t make you 
happy?” 

“What is it, Mother?” Danny asked. 

“Go back to the boys and girls, and tell them 
you will all take turns riding the tricycle to 
the corner and back.” 

Danny sighed. “All right, I'll try it.” 

When they had all had two turns riding to 
the corner and back, Danny ran into the house to 
see Mother. 

“We're having such a good time,” he said. 
“Betty had to learn to ride and she fell off. 
She just giggled. Betty thinks everything is 
funny.” 

Mother smiled. ‘““Would you like to tell the 
others to come in now? We're going to have 
something to eat.” 

Danny ran back out; and soon they were all 
having ice cream and little cakes with pink 
frosting. 

Dick ate the pink frosting right off his cake. 
“T like you, Danny,” he said, “because you aren’t 
one bit selfish. You let us all ride on your new 
tricyele.” 

Danny looked down at his ice cream. He was 
remembering that he had almost been selfish, 
and then Dick and the (Turn to page 27) 
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FTER Jesus had gone to be with His Father, 
eleven of the disciples were left the task 
of carrying on His teaching. Once there had 
been twelve. These twelve men had talked with 
Jesus, worked with Him, and prayed with Him. 
It was to them that He had revealed His inner- 
most thoughts. He had chosen them from among 
the many who had listened to His great teach- 
ing of love. He had called them apart by name 
and they had followed Him, believing the words 
that He spoke. 

Jesus had the ability to look beyond men’s 
physical appearances and see the good in their 
hearts. How careful He must have been when 
it came to choosing the men in whose hands He 
wished to leave His Father's work. He must 


The Courageous Twelve 


By Bula Hahn 


Picture by Herbert Rudeen 


have talked and prayed often with the Father. 
He spent much time teaching them and prepar- 
ing them for the work they were to do after 
He was gone. " 

While Jesus was yet on earth teaching and 
walking with people there were some who 
thought He was John the Baptist; others 
thought He was the prophet Elijah returned to 
earth. Jesus knew this, and one day while talk- 
ing to Peter He said, “Peter, who do you say 
that I am?” 

Immediately Peter answered, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

How the eyes of Jesus must have lighted up 
as He looked into the face of His beloved friend. 
“Peter, thy faith is as a solid rock, and of this 
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rock will I make the foundation of My church.” 

Peter was the first of the twelve disciples that 
Jesus chose. Then one after the other Jesus 
called them as He had need of them. Some 
thought that of the Twelve Jesus loved John 
most. If Jesus loved John much, there is no 
reason to believe that He loved the others less. 
He loved them all with an understanding love. 

Later one of the Twelve proved himself a 
traitor. So when Jesus was gone, the remaining 
eleven looked around in search of a man to fill 
out their number. This was no easy task, They 
missed the guidance of their dear Master, who 
had made all their decisions while they had 
only followed. But they talked long together, 
prayed much, and finally decided on Matthias. 

We know very little about the man Matthias, 
but we do know that he was a brave man and 
that he loved Jesus devotedly. Only a brave man 
would have publicly shown his willingness to 
take the place left vacant by Judas. For those 
were wicked times, and punishment awaited all 


showed his love for Jesus when he left his work 


spread the holy gospel. 

For a time after Jesus’ going the disciples 
met each day in the upper room where Jesus 
had eaten His last meal 


those who opposed the cruel rulers. Matthias . 


and accepted the task of helping the disciples. 


been with Jesus, and many there were that day 
who believed the word of God. 

We know Peter best of all the disciples. He 
was a man of impulsive action. He could think 
quickly and had the courage to act. Because of 
this characteristic he became the unquestioned 
leader of the Twelve. The others looked to him 
for guidance. They drew strength from his fear- 
lessness in the face of all obstacles. Peter had 
loved Jesus much, and now that Jesus was gone 
this love became the greatest thing in Peter’s 
life. 

“Upon this rock I will build my church,” 
Jesus said when speaking of Peter’s faith. 

But we must know that while Peter’s faith 
strengthened the others, they in turn gave of 
themselves for the good of the group. Each had 
a definite gift. 

John gave love. Unless we love one another 
we can in no way enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Matthew gave will power, the will to do and 
to obey God's law. 

Simon, the Canaanite, gave zeal, a thirst for 
great things, a desire to glorify the things that 
were God's. 

Thaddaeus taught men to throw away the 
things of ill repute; cast aside all that did not 
help them to be fine in God’s sight. 

Andrew and Philip were 


with them. As they met 
day after day they prayed 
to the Father for guidance, 
and the Spirit of God came 
and rested among them. 
The glory of their great 
privilege dawned upon 
them and they hesitated 
no longer. Were they not 
God’s chosen ones? Had 
not Jesus the Christ se- 
lected them to do His 
work ? 
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: The Two Wills 


By Winifred L. Wendell 


From rising sun to rising sun 
God’s will for me is being done; 
And if in turn I try to do | 
Only the things He wants me to, 
From rising sun to rising sun 
God’s perfect will and mine are one. 


strong and powerful; 
strong to do God's bid- 
ding and powerful to ac- 
complish what they set out 
to do. 

Bartholomew had 
imagination. Imagination 
is just another word for 
vision, the ability to see 
beyond appearances into 
the reality of things. To be 
like Bartholomew we must 
» imagine only the good. 


Boldly then they came 
out among men and preached the gospel of 
God’s love. To a crowd in the streets of Jeru- 
salem one day Peter cried: “You denied the 
Son of God! You killed Jesus on the cross! 
But God the Father has raised Him from the 
dead, and we are His witnesses.” 

Those were brave words spoken by a brave 
man. The crowd wondered at the daring and 
power with which this man and his companions 
spoke. But they listened to the men who had 


James, the son of Zeb- 
edee, used good judgment. He had the power 
to separate the good from that which was not 


Thomas had understanding. We too can have 
understanding. We have but to ask for wisdom, 
and God will direct us in wise ways. 

James, the son of Alphaeus, was orderly. The 
first law of divine order is to place the things of 
God first in our heart. 

Matthias, the new 


(Turn to inside back cover) 
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F YOU ask a student of 

geography where the Cape 
of Good Hope is and why it is 
famous, he will tell you that it 
is the southernmost tip of the 
continent of Africa, and one of 
the best-known landmarks in 
the world. 

In the olden days before 
steamships came into use and 
before the Suez Canal was built, 
when sailing vessels roamed the 
seven seas, it was necessary for 
ships going from the British 
Isles or Europe to Asia to sail 
all the way around Africa. The 
journey along the west coast of 
the continent took many days, 
and the weary sailors were al- 
ways delighted when they 
reached the Cape of Good Hope 
and could direct their course 
northward again. 

If you ask a stamp collector 
about the Cape of Good Hope 
he will not only tell you where 


By Roland Rexroth 
it is located, but he will add the 
interesting information that it 
is also the name of a former 
British colony which is now in- 
corporated into the Union of 
South Africa. 

The Cape of Good Hope is 
dear to the hearts of all stamp 
collectors because it was the 
first country in the world to 
issue triangular stamps. The 
“Cape triangles,” as they are 
now called, were first issued in 
1853. They were once very 
plentiful, and were sold for as 


little as twenty cents a dozen. 
Now they are valued at from 
three to a hundred dollars each. 

Triangle stamps have been is- 
sued by a large number of coun- 
tries, and a collection of them 
makes a very striking display in- 
deed. While the Cape triangles 
are expensive, many others are 
not, and a fascinating group of 
them can be assembled at a 
nominal cost. 

This month we illustrate four . 
typical triangle stamps issued 
respectively by Austria, Liberia, 
Iceland, and Somali Coast, a 


French colony in Africa. 
. The Austrian stamp picturing 


the head of the god Mercury 
was issued in 1916 for use on 
mail that was to be given spe- 
cial delivery. 

Liberia has issued more than 
thirty triangle stamps. The one 
we illustrate was issued in 1909 

(Turn to page 31) 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of May 5 


God is here. He helps me see 
The good He has in store for 


me, 


For the week of May 12 


God is here. To Him I go 
For everything I need to 


For the week of May 19 


God is here. He fills my mind 
With thoughts that are both 
good and kind. 


For the week of May 26 


God is here. He leads my way 
Step by step throughout the 
day. 
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Chink Hears Strange Noises 


HINK hurried home through the deepening 
dusk. He had not had much fun giving his 
May baskets. He had been worried about his 
dog Vic. It was very cool and damp for the first 
day of May. The weather was of course good for 
the flowers with which he had filled the gaily 
colored baskets he had made of tissue and tinsel. 
The flowers and the ferns kept crisp and fresh, 
but Chink himself was chilled through. He had 
left Vic running in the yard, and he was afraid 
that the pup would be cold before he could get 
home. Chink’s family depended on. him to look 
after his own dog and would probably not 
think of Vic at all! 

When he caught sight of the lights of home 
twinkling through the drizzle, he began to run. 
All the way he kept thinking of the most terrible 
things that might happen to Vic because he 
would be cold and uncomfortable. 

He left the pavement and dashed down the 
bank from the highway. He passed the cow lot, 
where the yearlings drooped under the drizzle. 

The dog might, he told himself ruefully, run 
away, believing that his master no longer cared 
anything about him! 

“Vic! Here, Vic!” he called when he reached 
the gate. 

He threw the gate open and glanced as far 
as he could into the gloom that closed about 
him. 

In the fence corner he heard movement. The 
last of the winter’s dead leaves had blown there, 


piling the corner full of a rustling, rasping mass. 

At his call, the heap of leaves moved vigorous- 
ly. Two bright points glowed out of it, like coals 
in a fireplace or tiny flashlights side by side. 
Vic's eyes! The dog shoved himself out of the 
leaves and shook himself vigorously. He jumped 
into the air and danced about Chink, —s 
his delight at sight of his master. 

Chink’s face crinkled with relief. He laughed 
and, dropping a hand on each of Vic’s shoulders, 
he roughed the dog affectionately. 

“I'm silly to worry about you!” he declared. 
“You're warm as toast!” 

He burst into the house with Vic at his heels. 
So long as the dog behaved himself, Chink’s 
parents permitted him to bring Vic inside; and 
Chink had taken the time and trouble to train 


- Vic to act well indoors. 


On the living-room table were baskets from 
Coralee, Red, Kegs, Bob, and some others, too. 
They were beautiful in their bright colors and 
delicate fragrance, but Chink felt a twinge of 
disappointment that he had not been there when 
they were delivered, so that he could have tried 
to catch his friends. All through dinner Chink 
looked through the door between the dining 
room and the living room and thought of the 
fun he had missed. 

“I wonder if David and Andy will get 
around,” he said. “Maybe I can catch them.” 

“Oh, I guess they'll be here,” said Chink’s 
father. “They always come.” 
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going halfway to meet trouble. Stop imagining 
things! At least bad things! When the boys 
come, bring them in for some of the cookies | 


made this afternoon.” 
* “Thank you, Mother,” said Chink, feeling a 
little ashamed. If his mother only knew how he 
had worried about Vic all the time he was gone! 
Vic was lying under the kitch- 
en table, his muzzle resting be- 
tween his outstretched paws. 
Anyone would know that he 
had been perfectly comfortable 
in the shelter he had found for 
himself. 
When Chink rose from the 
table, Vic rose too and followed 
him quietly upstairs. 
Chink sat down at his desk 


did not come, Chink kept lis- 
tening; and because he listened 
so intently, he began to hear 
sounds—all sorts of sounds that 
confused and perplexed him. 
Creek-crackle! That was the 
back stairs. They had a way of 
making noises when the wind 
blew. Chink’s father said it was 
because of changing tempera- 
tures and differences in the 
moisture the boards absorbed. 
Whatever it was, Chink did not 
like the sounds they made when 
he was sitting up alone at night. 
Rasp-rustle! That was the tree 
near his window, rubbing its 
boughs together. The drizzle 
must have stopped. There never 
was so much wind when it 
drizzled. 

He rose from his chair and went to the win- 
dow. He peered out. It was night now. Probably 
David and Andy would not come, it was so 
late. He seemed to distinguish a dark body— 
very big—at the base of the nearest tree. 

Chink shrugged. He was getting jumpy! There 
was no reason for dark bodies under the tree. He 
was imagining things. 

He went back to his study, but it was hard to 
keep his mind on his work. He heard a sound 


to study his lesson in social 
science. Now and then he 
looked up and listened. Vic, 
sprawled at his feet, looked up 
and listened too. It was getting 
late, and Chink kept thinking 


of Andy and David and the 
reasons why they might not get 


around to deliver their May 
baskets. 
It grew late, and still they 


Whatever it was, Chink did not like the noises. 
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downstairs, as if someone or 
something were thumping 
against the window of the room 
below. 

Chink’s heart began to beat 
hard. Andy and David would 
not make a noise like that! They 
would bring their May baskets 
to the front door, ring the bell, 
and run, They would hide till 
they saw someone open the door 
and take in the basket, but they 
would not snoop around the 
windows! 

Either Vic heard something 
too or he felt his master’s alarm. 
He got to his feet and barked 
sharply. He raced to the window 
and looked out and _ barked 
again. The more he barked the 
more excited he became. 

“What's the matter with that 
dog?” Mr. Dougherty asked 
from the hallway. “He’s wak- 
ing up the whole house!” 

“Someone's fooling around 
the dining-room window!” said 
Chink, frightened. “Someone's 
trying to get in.” 

““Nonsense!’’ said Mr. 
Dougherty. “Come and we'll 
see!” 

When Chink and his father 
got downstairs and opened the 
door, Vic dashed out. They saw 
the bright brush of the dog’s 
tail flash down the steps and 
disappear into the dark. They 
rounded the corner more slowly. 
There was nothing under the 
dining-room window, but they 
could hear Vic barking and a 
great crashing in the bushes. 

“It’s just Vic,” said Mr. 
Dougherty. “He’s got as much 
imagination as you have!” 

Chink’s father turned and 
started back to the house. Chink 
hesitated. He wanted to follow 
Vic and get him safely home. 
He wanted to return to the in- 
door warmth and light with his 
father. 


From the gate by the high- 
way someone hallooed. “Is that 
you, Chink?” 

“Ye-ah,” Chink called back 
halftheartedly, for he was no 
longer interested in May bas- 
kets. “Who is it? David?” 

“Andy and I,” David Harri- 
son called back. 

Still Chink hesitated, listening 
for some sound from Vic. 

The wind was high. The 
night was clearing. Here and 
there a star twinkled out of the 
clouded sky. 

Andy and David moved to- 
ward him. 

“Did you see Vic?” Chink 
asked. 

“Sure,” said Andy. “He’s got 
big business.” 

David said, ‘‘Andy was at our 
house for dinner, and my 
Cousin John came in on his 
plane. It got late before we 
knew it. So we decided not to 
ring any doorbells. We were 
just going to leave our basket 
and go. But since you're awake 
—here it is. We hope you like 

Chink took the basket they 
held out to him and tried to 
smile. He said, “Thanks, fel- 
lows, a lot!” but he kept think- 
ing of Vic, and the ‘big busi- 
ness” Andy said he had. 

“Vic!” he called into the 
night; and then, looking anx- 
iously at Andy, he asked, ‘““What 
was he doing when you saw 
him? Will he get hurt?” 

Andy began to chuckle. “He 
was chasing that young calf of 
yours! The one I helped you 
put under the shed this after- 
noon. It was out, and Vic was 
telling it where to head in.” 

Chink did remember. The 
calf was a pet. He had probably 
got lonesome and wandered up 
to the house for company. Chink 
(Turn to page 26) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Your letters this month have been very interesting. I am glad to find 
more letters coming from boys and girls outside the United States. Now 
that mail service is restored between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries I hope to hear from all of you who have been out of touch with us 
during the war. 

The purpose of our club is to help us learn to control our thoughts 
and our speech. When we can do this our acts will be acts of kindness, 
arid we shall radiate sunshine to all those in our world. 

I was particularly interested in a letter from one of our Boosters 
who asked if her little sister, who is not a member, could use The Prayer 
of Faith. Yes, anyone who cares to may use this prayer. I hope every 
reader of WEE WISDOM is using it and finding health and happiness 


through talking to God in prayer. 


When you write to me, be sure to tell me about all the good times 
you are having and the interesting things you are doing. 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


It makes us all happy to be 
given an opportunity to be 
helpful. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am so sorry I 
have not written before, but it is 
the same old tale, too much home- 
work. The other day my friend 
and I were walking along the 
street and a carrier went by about 
fifty yards in front of us. A box 
of beans or something of that sort 
fell off his cart. My friend and I 
raced to the spot and picked up 
the tins. He was very pleased, but 
I think I was still more pleased to 
think that God gave me a chance 
to do a good deed.—Enid Brignall 


(England). 


Did you ever drop a pebble 
in the water of a brook and 
watch the circles widen? Try 
dropping a kindly thought in a 
troubled situation and watch 
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the circle of good will grow. 


Dear Secretary: 1 read your let- 
ter in January Wee Wispom. I 
think it is very nice. You are right 
about it. People should be nice 
to each other and be friendly all 
the time. 


Two boys didn’t like each other. 
I like both of them. I thought of 
how nice each of them is, and now 
they are friendly with each other. 
—Ray D. Whitman (Canada). 


OP 


We are happy to welcome 
Nancy as a member of our club. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am a new mem- 
ber of. the Good Words Booster 
Club, and I am going to try to be a 
good member. I am going to try 
to keep being cheerful and help- 
ing other people and being kind to 
everybody too.—Nancy Roberts 
(Canada). 


Many of our Boosters are 
forming little Good Words 
Booster Clubs in their com- 
munities. I shall be glad to help 
anyone who wants to start a 
club. 


Dear Secretary: | am saving your 
letters, as they have such lovely 
messages in them. I have liked es- 
pecially the ones about prayer and 
the one about love. 

Why do not people form small 
Good Words Booster Club branches 
in their own communities? These 
clubs could help people who are 
in homes and are shut-ins. Possibly 
the good work could be spread 
further this way. 

I have been reading a chapter out 
of Proverbs every night at bedtime. 
I have found it very interesting as 
well as good for me. 

Please keep sending such inter- 
esting letters—Jo Ann Gallagher. 


OS 


Betty is learning to handle 
her problems wisely. She didn’t 
let an accident keep her from 
learning to skate. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to thank 
you for your lovely letter. I will 
try to remember the little prayer. 
As you say, The Prayer of Faith 
comes as natural as breathing. I find 
myself saying it before tests and 
many other times? I was trying to 
learn to skate when I broke my leg. 
Well, when I started to skate again 
I said The Prayer of Faith, and | 
learned to skate all right. I say it 
before tests and get A’s or B's. 
Well, I will try to keep the pledge. 
—Betty Anne Morton (Canada). 
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We are glad to get such a 
good report from your local 
Good Words Booster Club, 
Linnette. 


Dear Secretary: It was very good 
of you to send the lovely Prayer 
of Faith for me. I enjoyed it very 
much, and I am studying it. The 
Boosters are getting on very fine. 
This month we did sewing, and 
sometimes we play games. We are 
getting on fine with the Booster 
pledges and song. We wish you 
health and joy.—Linnette Lindsay 
(British West Indies). 


We all fail to do our best at 
times, Zelie. But we all keep 
trying to do better, just as you 
are trying. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for your lovely letter. When 
I got home my mother wished to 
read the letter. I think she is in- 
terested in the club because she 
reads WEE WISDOM too. 

My best friend was with me the 
day I received the letter. She has 
been very interested in WEE WIs- 
pDoM. I take my new issues to 
school sometimes. She loves to read 
them, and I can’t bring them home 
till she is through. I have copied 
The Prayer of Faith for her, and 
she is learning it. I am trying to 
be a good booster, but I catch my- 
self breaking the rules at times. 
—Zelie Rogers (Hawaii). 


I too pray for the happiness 
of children who are living in 
homes for orphans, just as I 
pray for the happiness of all 
children everywhere. am 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 

the day. 


thankful for orphanages where 
motherless and fatherless chil- 
dren can find love and care. 


Dear Secretary: Every time I hear 
from you it makes me very happy. 
I thank you very much. I always 
wish that all the little children in 
the orphanage were as happy as I 
am. I pray for their happiness. 

I sell cakes and if I am afraid 
that they will not come out right 
I say The Prayer of Faith and they 
always come out fine. I am always 
thankful for it—Doras Jean Tabuk 
(Alaska). 


Yes, Jane, I am sure there are 
thousands of people, not only 
boys and girls but men and 
women too, who would find it 
hard to get along without The 
Prayer of Faith. 


Dear Secretary: One of my new- 
year resolutions is to say The Prayer 
of Faith every night, because I 
sometimes slip in saying it. 

Tonight up in our old attic I got 
a little bit frightened in the dark. 
I remembered to say The Prayer 
of Faith so I could get some cour- 
age. I said it and I was not afraid. 
I think thousands of boys and girls 
couldn’t get along without The 
Prayer of Faith, because it helps 
so many people.—jane Quintin 


(Canada). 
OY 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are limit- 


PRAYER OF FAITH xxx 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


ing the age to 13 years. If your 
name is not here select a pen pal 
from the list below. 


Betty Jean Chamberlin (13), Rte. 
2, Jordan, N. Y.; Joyce Screws 
(12), Box 116, Opelika, Ala.; 
Betty Lee Martinosky (13), Re- 
serve, Kans.; Mary Ann Slaughter 
(12), Box 75, Cordova, Md.; Jac- 
quelyn Orr (12), 2133 South State 
St., Springfield, Ill.; Jane Aistrope 
(12), 606 N. Vine St., Glenwood, 
Iowa; Ethel Smilick (13), 9146 
N. Martindale, Detroit 4, Mich.; 
Ida Rynearson (11), 948 South 
Sixth St., Cottage Grove, Oreg.; 
Betty Faye Rose (13), Rte. 3, Box 
184, Bedford, Pa.; Jane Giddings 
(11), 18 Greenfield Ave., Prince 
Edward Island, Canada; Betty Wells 
(13), 298 St. North Rd., Abbots- 
ford, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia; 
Darlene Warrington (12), Box 192, 
Bagley, Wis.; Doris Hitchcock 
(12), Rte. 2, Caldwell, Tex.; 
Norman Marshall (12), Wakefield, 
Kans. ; Roberts (10), Box 
143, Burrel, Calif.; Gerald McHaffie 
(11), Bruner, Mo. ; Katherine Taki- 


-moto (11), P. O. Box 148, Ho- 


nokaa, Hawaii; Patricia West (11), 
Rte. 1, Box 345, Enumclaw, Wash.; 
Pauline Eden (13), Riverlea, Tara- 
naki, New Zealand; Yolanda Solis 
(13), Belize, Br. Honduras, Central 
America; Glenn Hostetter (13), 
Rte. 3, Lebanon, Pa.; Sammy Wal- 
ker (9), Rte. 2, Harlan, Iowa; 
Phyllis Olm (13), Rte. 2, Stratford, 
Wis.; Edith Gust (12), Rte. 2, 
Stratford, Wis.; Gloria June Swan- 
son (13), Rte. 2, Cushing, Minn. ; 
Taramati Romsahai (10), Bedeau 
St., Gasparillo, Trinidad, B. W. 1.; 
Margaret Louise Thayer (13), 
Bigelow, Kans.; Shirley Ann Wiess 
(11), 1875 3d St., La Verne, 
Calif.; Charlotte Edwards (10), 
c/o Seven V. Ranches, Prescott, 
Ariz. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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By Carlotta Brunson 


USIC coming from the colors of the rainbow! You may not 
know how to play the piano or how to sing, but you can 
make pretty rainbow music! 

First, you will want eight prescription (medicine) bottles 
about ten inches high with corks to fit. Your druggist can help 
you find these. 

Fill the bottles with different amounts of water, using a 
different-colored water in each bottle. Bits of crepe paper can 
be used to color the water. 

Now tie strings about ten inches long around the necks of 
the bottles and hang them from a pole that you have nailed to two 
standards about twenty-five inches high. 

Place your colors like the colors of a rainbow; a pale yellow 
with only about an inch of water in the bottle; then an orange 
color in the next bottle about two inches deep; a pale-blue, with 
three inches of water in the next, then a deeper blue with four 
inches of water, a pale-pink with five inches, a deep-pink, with 
six inches, a pale-violet with seven inches, and a purple with eight 
inches. 

To make music on your rainbow, tap the bottles gently as 
though you were playing a scale, using a wooden spoon or a stick 
covered with cotton. 

You can tune your bottles to run from middle C to high C 
by means of the amount of water you place in them. 


Vic came silently into the 
group. He dropped as if he too 
were embarrassed. He seemed to 
feel that he and his master had 
made a great deal of fuss over 
nothing. 

He pressed against Chink’s 


Chink Hears Strange 
Noises 
(Continued from page 23) 
felt more than a little embar- 


rassed about having got so ex- 
cited about a calf. 
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side. and sniffed at his hand. 
Chink patted him. If he ex- 
pected Vic to show good sense 
and poise, he himself was go- 
ing to have to use sense and 
poise. He had ruined his day 
by imagining things, and noth- 
ing bad had really happened. 
“Come on, boys.” He invited 
Andy and David into the house. 
“I want the folks to see this 
basket. Then we'll have some of 
the cookies Mother made this 
afternoon. They sure smelled 


The White Chip 


(Continued from page 13) 


away, as he was so much of the 


_time, Ted started to tell Mother 


the things the boys had said. 
But it occurred to him that after 
all gossip was just noise. Why 
trouble her about it? Dad was 
always careful not to trouble 
Mother unnecessarily; so Ted 
was too. Dad loved Mother 
very much; Ted did too. Dad 
could keep troubles to himself; 
Ted could too. Dad _ told 
Mother pleasant things; well 
Ted could too. He told her all 
the pleasant things that had 
happened that day, including 
how Wimp made them laugh 
and Ann divided the lunch. 
Mother’s bright dark eyes 
gleamed. Her mouth—with 
that little upturn at the corner, 
like Ann’s—was firm. It made 
you know she could—well, take 
it, if she had to. But Ted re- 
membered the little white chip. 
Ha! You could hardly say it 
came out of Mother’s mouth; 
but it did! 

It wasn’t exactly nice to 
know that talk was going 
around town about his father 
in his father’s absence and not 
do anything about it. It seemed 
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kind of up to Ted to defend 
his father’s reputation. But 
what could he do? Any effort 
he might make on his own to 
stop Verne Leach’s talk would 
seem to indicate fear on Ted’s 
part that the gossip could be 
true. 

He didn’t know just why he 
walked across town one after- 
noon to look again at the land 
his father had bought. Ha! 
Nothing but a meadow with a 
lot of big old stumps on it, 
sticking up like the antlers of 
some strange deer all tangled 
in a huge heap. Ted’s fancy was 
playing with ideas like that as 
he looked and turned away 
homeward again. Absorbed, he 
was passing two men who were 
walking slowly along by the 
place before he recognized 
them. Then he heard one say, 
“Now you take a look, Mr. 
Wheat. You don’t see nothin’ 
might be worth more’n dirt 
down here, what?” 

Ted stood still and looked 
up. Verne Leach, with his 
stooped back and dirty beard! 
And of course his companion 
was big black-eyed, _black- 
haired Mat Wheat, Ted’s fa- 
ther’s “boss.” 


Danny Has a 
Birthday 
(Continued from page 15) 


others wouldn’t have liked him. 
When he looked up he smiled 
at all of them. 

“You come over to play with 
me any time,” he told them, 
“and I'll let you ride my tri- 
cycle again. It’s more fun when 
we take turns.” 

Danny felt very happy inside. 
He thought he had never tasted 
such good ice cream. 


A Mother’s Day Lunch 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Tr YOU want to do something that will please Mother on 
Mother's Day, why not prepare the lunch? The following 
recipes are easy to prepare. 


Maryland Chowder 


1/, cupful diced raw potatoes 
1 cupful corn 

2 stalks diced celery 

2 tablespoonfuls diced onions 
1 crushed bay leaf 


teaspoonful salt 

\4, teaspoonful paprika 

2 cupfuls water 

11/, tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 

1 cupful milk 


e@ Put vegetables, bay leaf, seasonings (except butter), and 
water in a large saucepan. Place on the fire and bring to the boil- 
ing point. Simmer 25 to 30 minutes. Blend butter or margarine 
with the flour, add to milk, and stir slowly into chowder. Cook 
until chowder thickens slightly. Serve with 


Hot Cheese Fingers 


@ Cut thick slices of bread in narrow strips. Dip one side first 
in melted butter or margarine, then in grated American cheese. 
Toast in oven on cooky sheet until cheese puffs and is lightly 


_ browned. Serve piping hot. 


Tomato-Flower Salad 


@ Wash and remove stem end from small whole tomatoes. 
Make three cuts across and almost through each whole tomato 
leaving only enough to hold the tomato together. Spread tomatoes 
flat in flower shapes. Arrange on lettuce beds on salad plates. 
Sprinkle with salt. Place a dab of yellow salad dressing or mayon- 
naise in the center of each tomato. 


Fluffy Prune Whip 


3 egg whites 3 tablespoonfuls prune 
1 teaspoonful lemon extract juice 
I teaspoonful grated pinch of salt 

lemon rind 1/4 cupful sugar 


14 cupful cooked chopped prunes 


@ Combine the egg whites, grated lemon rind, lemon extract, 
(Continued on next page) 
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A Butterfly Basket 
for May Day 


O 
O 
O 
By Joanne Dee 


ti RACE this butterfly for a pattern. Use your pattern to make 
two butterflies on colored paper. Cut out, then color the spots 
and body of each one. 

Cut a strip of paper 14 inch wide and 12 inches long for the 
handle. Spread paste around the side and bottom edges of both 
butterflies. Insert the paper handle between the butterflies (see 
small picture) and paste shut. 

Leave the top from wing tip to wing tip open. That is the 
opening for the flowers. 

Finish your May basket with a ribbon bow on the handle. 


(Cooking lesson continued) 


prune juice, salt, and sugar in the top of a double boiler. Place 
over boiling water on the stove and beat with a rotary egg beater 
until stiff enough to form a peak (about seven minutes). Remove 
from the fire and fold in the cooked prunes. Pile in serving dish 
or in individual compotes and chill in the refrigerator until ready 
to serve. This recipe will make 6 servings. 
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The Secret Pocket 


(Continued from page 7) 


opened. A fountain pen for 
Gram, a powder set for Mrs. 
Parker, and the purse for Mom. 
It was such a happy time for 
everyone. 

Everyone feasted until he 
couldn’t hold another bite. The 
mothers insisted it was the best 
chocolate cake they had ever 
eaten, and a saucy blue jay tried 
to scold them away so he could 
have the crumbs. Afterwards 
Glenn and Patsy and Joyce went 
wading in the creek, with 
Queenie splashing along beside 
them. It was late afternoon 
when they came back to the 
house and sat down on the front 
porch. 

“My, I wish the day was just 
beginning instead of being al- 
most over,” Glenn sighed. 

“So do I,” Patsy sighed too. 
“We didn’t get to see the cave 
or swing on the grapevine. And 
there’s a hoot owl’s nest in the 
old cottonwood tree. And lots 
and lots more things to see and 
do.” 

Glenn thought of the apart- 
ment high above the street, 
where he had to be so quiet, 


_and the lonely times before 


Mom got home in the evenings. 
He hugged Queenie close to 
him and she licked his cheek in 
sympathy. 

“This is a day of surprises,” 
Mom said with a happy little 
tune in her voice and a new 
sparkle in her eyes. “How 
would you like to live out 
here?” 

“How would I Jike it?” 
Glenn turned in astonishment. 
“I'd just love it. Why, it’s the 
swellest place—and these are 
the swellest folks!” He looked 
around the circle and then at 
Mom’s dancing eyes. “Do you 
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really mean it? Honestly?” 

“Yes I do.” Mom nodded. 
“They've asked us to come to 
live with them as soon as your 
school is out.” 

“We've talked it over.” Mrs. 
Parker smiled, “There are two 
empty rooms upstairs and you 
can live with us just like our 
family. Your mother can ride 
into town with Mr. and Mrs. 
Abbott next door. They work 
at the same place.” 

“You want us—all the 
time?” 

“We surely do.” Gram’s eyes 
twinkled. “We need a man to 
help with the work.” 

With shouts of glee, Patsy 
and Glenn and Joyce began to 
plan all the things they could 
do. 

It was getting dusk when 
Mom and Glenn reached the 
top of the hill on the way home. 
But they stopped for a mo- 
ment and looked across the 
valley again. In the sky, purple 
clouds were tinged with scarlet, 
and in the valley lights were 
beginning to shine in the 
houses. 

wonderful Mother’s 
Day.” It was almost a prayer, 
the way Mom said it. “It was 
one of the most wonderful days 
I've ever known. And all be- 
cause you brought back the lit- 
tle red pocketbook.” 

“I almost didn’t bring it 
back.”” Glenn’s voice was husky 
as he told her how he nearly 
bought the purse that zipped. 
After he had finished Mom was 
quiet for a moment. “Do you 
know the first thing I am going 
to put in my purse?” She held 
it lovingly in her hand. “It’s the 
faith I have in your love and 
courage and honesty.” 

“Put it in the secret pocket,” 
Glenn whispered. “I don’t want 
you to lose it ever.” 
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Hie you ever watched a 
baby lamb or a young 
colt, or baby pigs or calves 
when they are turned out to run 
and play for the first time? If 
you haven't, you have really 
missed a good laugh. They run 
and scamper until they are com- 
pletely worn out. 

Our new little wobbly calf 
gives us much enjoyment. She 
runs at top speed, apparently 
seeing nothing, until all at once 
a chicken or some other ani- 
mal moves to get out of her 
way. She then tries to stop so 
quickly that she goes sprawling 
on the ground. She is so awk- 
watd we have to laugh. We 
sometimes wonder if she isn’t 
a little embarrassed, but she no 
more than gets to her feet be- 
fore she is off again at top 
speed. She keeps this up until 
we wonder which is the more 
tired, the calf from running or 
ourselves from laughing so 
much. 


Write us about your pet. I’m 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


sure they are equally interest- 
ing. Send your letters to WEE 
WispoM, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 like our pet page 
very much. I have a canary named 
Joe. He is one year old. When I 

t my finger in his cage to tease 

im he struts his wings like a 
mother hen and pecks at me. I like 
to feed him. He also pecks at me 
when I feed him. When I sing he 
tries to sing louder than I, and when 
I scold him he stops as though list- 
ening, then starts all over again. 

If you go up to his cage with a 
hat on it frightens him. If you take 
the hat off he looks and looks for 
it. In the morning when I take the 
cover off his cage he stretches one 
wing and then the other.—Frances 


Smith. 


Dear Editor: My only pet is a 
little alligator. His name is Bobby. 
He has a bobtail. Once I had him 
out in the yard, and he bit me. Oh, 
how it hurt! I cried a little. I have 
a little pond where I keep him, and 
where I care for him.—Jimmy 
Schauwecker. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


State 


Please indicate postal zone number, if cities are so divided. 


Dear Editor: 1 have a music-lov- 
ing duck for a pet. While he was 
still little and yellow and fluffy, | 
discovered that he would come to 
me if I sang softly. He just sits 
down beside me, tips his head to 
one side and listens. He loves to 
swim in the irrigation ditch. If I 
hide from him, he runs around and 
peeps loudly. Now he is half grown 
and has a few feathers in his tail. 
His name is Donald Duck. When 
I am not playing with him he lives 
in a rabbit hutch where he will not 
be bothered.—Craig Cegavske. 


Dear Editor: 1 have taken WEE 
WiIspoM since September and have 
found the pet section very inter- 
esting. 

My is a pony, and her name 
is Cnty If ea when I fall off 
she stops and waits for me to get 
back on. She does not kick or bite 
except at little boys. She nips at me 
when I fasten the saddle too tight. 
She will raise her foot up if I take 
hold of it. She can go very fast. 
However she is very gentle and 
quiet—Norma Edmondson. 


Princess Polly 


(Continued from page 9) 


crowning of the May queen. 
The flowers nodded their heads 
happily, and the birds sang 
their sweetest. Polly was led up 
to the platform. She caressed 
her soft, dainty white dress, and 
blinked her eyes as she saw the 
golden crown that would soon 
be placed on her head. 

All at once she opened her 
eyes wide with surprise. There 
was her grandmother, smiling 
at her! She knew then that she 
was the happiest girl in all the 
world. 

With great ceremony Polly 
was crowned Queen of the 
May. She bowed graciously and 
smiled. Only those nearest to 
her heard her whisper, “Grand- 
mother said first a princess and 
then a queen.” 
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Brain Teaser 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Here is the definition of ten 
words and each word begins 
and ends with the letter e. By 
the definition given can you 
guess the words. 

1. A large bird. 

2. The thin, cutting part of 
an instrument. 

3. Mysterious or gloomy. 

4. To raise from a lower to 
a higher position, 

5. One who works for an- 
other. 

6. Part of train that fur- 
nishes power. 

7. The new name for Ire- 
land. 

8. To rub out. 

9. A fur-bearing animal that 
turns white in winter. 

10. To train the body. 


Clothes Puzzle 
By Ida M. Pardue 


To look at a cloak, you'd 
never think it hid an oak, now 
would you? But it does. Now 
can you name the articles of 
wearing apparel that hide the 
following ? 

1. A sense organ. 

2. Basket for catching fish. 
3. Relation. 

4. Gardening tool. 

5. Heavy stick. 

6. Insect. 

7. Part of the mouth. 

8. Large tub. 

9. British flag. 

10. Preserved fruit. 


Bird Nest Puzzle 

By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 

Among the words that each 
bird says in the following sent- 
ences you will find one that tells 
where it expects to build its 
nest. Example: The wren said, 
“My little friend, Edgar, aged 
two years, can sing a song.” 

1. The robin said, “One of 
the dogs, Shep or Chuck, will 
help drive the cows.” 

2. The thrush said, “I think 
there are bushels of worms 
here.” 

3. The sparrow said, “Listen! 
Hear that pig utter those funny 
squeals?” 

4. The dove said, ‘That 
Reeder boy brings me water ev- 
ery day.” 

5. The quail said, “Oh, such 
a nice big round bug!” 

6. The swallow said, “Clif- 
ford is my favorite name for a 


Can You Name This Baby? 
By Lillian M. Jordan 


A mother hid her baby 
In his crib beside the water; 
And she who found the infant 
Was a princess, Pharoah’s 
daughter. 


What Are These? 


By Enola Chamberlin 
If you'll take a citrus fruit 
And change its letters all 
around, 
You'll have a very dainty food 
That grows along the ground. 


How Well Do You Know 


Trees? 
By Ollie James Robertson 


What tree 

Cries all the time? 

Is nearest the sea? 

Do ships sail over? 

Was a plague in Egypt? 

Is the unhealthiest tree? 

Dances and skips about? 

Is a ladies’ social gathering ? 

May be used to trim cloth- 
ing? 

(Answers inside back cover) 


Our Stamp Collectors 
(Continued from page 20) 


ON AY RYN 


and is printed in two colors, 
black center and plum-colored 
border. 

The Iceland stamp pictures a 
falcon and is for use on air 
mail. It is one of a series issued 
in 1930 to commemorate the 
one thousandth anniversary of 
the Althing, the Icelandic parli- 
ament, which is the oldest in 
the world, having been founded 
in 930 A. D. 

The Somali Coast stamp com- 
memorates the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the consolidation of the 
French colonies of Obock and 
Djibouti, each of which former- 
ly issued its own stamps. Note 
the odd-looking locomotive in 
the lower right-hand corner of 
the stamp, and the dromedaries 
in the lower left-hand corner. 
This stamp is for use on air 
mail, as is indicated by its in- 
scription, “poste aerienne.” 

Other countries that have is- 
sued triangle stamps are Costa 
Rica, Bolivia, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Paraguay, Peru, 
Latvia, Lithuania, the Mozambi- 
que Company, and the Union of 
South Africa. 
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Signs of Spring 
By Alice Schuppel (13 years) 
Kewaskum, Wis. 


The morning sun shone brightly, 
The air was warm and clear; 

I stood before my window, 
Alert with eye and ear. 


Wee buds were on the branches 
That looked bare without leaves, 
And all the long icicles 
Were melting from the eaves. 


The snow was disappearing; 
Late March winds brushed my 
hair, 
And then an old familiar note 
Came floating through the air. 


My eyes searched through the or- 
chard, 
To the gnarled apple tree— 
I saw it there! The robin, 
Rejoicing melodiously ! 


Down south, he'd been, all winter; 
Now he had come back, to bring 

His cheery song, to welcome 
This lovely morn in spring. 


My Daddy 
By Dianne Downs Herold 


(9 years) 
Bradford, Pa. 


My daddy is the best daddy that 
ever could be. 

I haven’t seen him in so long; he’s 
away across the sea. 

But now he’s on his way home on 
water so very blue; 

Someday he'll be here at home 
seeing me and you. 

My daddy’s been away to war; 

It’s been three years and almost 
four ; 

He’s been over in Hawaii and on 
Okinawa too. 

Someday he'll be here at home 
seeing me and you. 
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Thanksgiving Prayer 
By Charles Trout (10 years) 
Ardmore, Pa. 


Thank You for the sun so bright, 
Thank You for the morning light, 
Thank You for the ocean wide; 
Thank You, God, for eventide. 


Thank You for each tall green tree, 
Thank You for the calm blue sea, 
Thank You for each little song; 
Thank You, God, for love so strong. 


Thank You for each butterfly, 

Thank You for the mountain high, 
Thank You for each little dove; 
Thank You, God, for nature’s love. 


Thank You for each little stream, 
Thank You for the moon’s bright 


beam, 
Thank You that the war is past; 
Thank You, God, for peace at last. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


May 
By Maurice Bourgoin (9 years) 
Bonnyville, Alta., Canada 


It really seems to me 
That May is very nice. 

To you it may not be, 
Because there is no ice. 


Some prefer the winter 
Because 'tis skating time, 
But I prefer summer 
Because we get sunshine. 


Earth 
By A. Camilla Buschman (14 


years) 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Earth’s green carpet, 


Mountain majesties, 

The clean freshness of rain, 

The youthful beauty of a birch, 
The secret of life inclosed in a tiny 


The inexorable power of the ocean, 

The nightly splendor of a million 
suns— 

All breathe, “Be still, and know 
that I am God.” 


OS 


A Funny Little Fish 
By Caroll Shelley (8 years) 
Tacoma, Wash. 


A funny little fish 
With a shiny little eye 
Flipped his little tail 
t the big blue sky. 


The funny little fish 
Was so very cute; 

He had a little golden tail 
To match his golden suit. 


Along came a tabby cat 
Who saw the little fish, 

He scared the little fellow 
And made him “go swish’! 
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That’s When I Knew It 
Was Spring 
By David Wainwright (13 years) 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


When I saw the robin fly on its 


way, 
When I heard the cardinal sing, 
When I saw the sparrow build its 
nest of hay, 
That’s when I knew it was 


spring. 


When I saw the snow slowly melt 
away, 
When I saw the thrush on the 
wing, 
When I saw boys and girls happy 
at play, 
That’s when I knew it was 
spring! 


When I saw the bright tulip burst 
into bloom, 
When I saw a jonquil like a 
king, 
When I saw the sun drive away 
winter's gloom, 
That’s when I knew it was 
spring! 


When I saw pussy willows lined in 
a row, 
When the very air seemed to 
sing, 
When the ground wasn’t frozen 
any more, 
That’s when I knew it was 
spring! 


Spring 
By Billy Adkins (9 years) 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Spring is all about, 

Inside and out. 

Sweet flowers growing, 

Soft breezes blowing. 

Little children playing 

Among the grass that is swaying. 
This is spring! 


Animals 
By Vernon Lee Geisel (5 years) 
Johnstown, Pa. 


The cows give milk, 
The horses want hay, 
The pigs want corn 
All through the day. 


May Day 
By Ardeen Wymore (9 years) 
Lewellen, Nebr. 


I like to make May baskets 
: All pretty, bright, and gay 
And trim them with frills and 
ribbons 
And give them to my friends on 
May Day. 


We fill them. with things to 
eati 
And go from door to door 
And wish our friends a happy life. 
How could we wish them more? 


‘ A Pilot Brave 


By Serie E. Wigton (11 years) 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


Across the valley and green wooded 
hills 

A plane took off of its own free 
will. 

It was a dangerous flight, but the 
pilot was brave. 

Most people thought he was digging 
his grave, 

But off he went across the sea, 

And when he landed a hero was he; 

For he had proved that men could 


And in that way we mastered the 
sky. 


Eventide 
By Lois Woodham (15 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
Night is falling quietly 
Over the stately trees 
Standing there like sentinels 
Sighing in the breeze. 


The silvery glimmer of the lake 
Adds light to the darkening land. 

How ne is God’s work 
Created by His loving hands! 


Darkness falls all suddenly, 
And the magic spell is lost; 
Man will slumber quietly 
And forget what God has 
wrought. 


But he'll waken with the morning, 
A new day warm and bright! 
He'll know the glorious adventure 
To live from morn till night! 


Sally’s Surprise 
By Gertrude Rooney (9 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Sally was still in dreamland when 
the alarm rang. Sally did not care 
about the clock; she was tired, and 
did not want to go to school. After 
a while she thought, “I will have 
to go to school because I am in the 
concert, and we are to practice. 
Oh, dear me, I will have to go.”’ So 
up popped Sally. 

en she arrived at school she 
found not a soul there. She went to 
the park to play. After playing a 
while, she saw Officer Kelly with 
his stick coming down the walk. 
Sally thought, “Oh, I shall have to 
hide,” so into the bushes went Sally. 
After Officer Kelly had gone she 
came out. 

Later Officer Kelly passed again. 
Sally thought, “Oh, he is looking 
for me because I am not at school.” 
pe the tree went Sally. After the 
officer had passed she thought, “I 
must go to school,” so off went 
Sally. On her way to school she 
met Officer Kelly. When he passed 
her he said, “Good morning.” Sally 
said, ““Were you looking for me be- 
cause I did not go to school?” 

Officer Kelly replied, “You must 
have forgotten that today is Satur- 


day.” 


Heaps of Fun 


By Sandra Ann Leon (8 years) 
Bloomfield, Iowa 


Oh! I do have the most heaps of 
fun! 
I skip, I jump, and I also run. 


Once I climbed a ladder tall, 
And as I was careful I did not fall. 


Unwritten Letter 


By Dorothy Compton (12 years) 
Richmond, Va. 


Day after day, 

Night after night, . 

I knew what I wanted to say. 

A letter is easy enough to think, 

But I put it in wishing instead of 
in ink. 

I didn’t have ink, nor had I a pen; 

So I put it off for a day again. 

I'll write, of course I will, 

But that letter is in my inkwell still! 
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THIS IS 
MISS MARTIN 
(the teacher) 
Designed by Loral Bartlett (13 years) 
; Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this p 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food and clothes, for 
home and friends, 
And other blessings too; 
For watching o’er me day and 
night, 
Dear God, I’m thanking 
you. 


The Courageous 


Twelve 
(Continued from page 17) 


disciple, brought love and brav- 
ery to the other eleven. He was 
not afraid to step out and join 
these righteous men, although 
there were many people who 
doubted them. 

Thus the twelve disciples car- 
ried on. They accepted no fail- 
ure, acknowledged no defeat, 
and so the church of God was 
established. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Brain Teaser 
1. Eagle. 2. Edge. 3. Eerie. 4. 
Elevate. 5. Employee. 6. Engine. 
7. Eire. 8. Erase. 9, Ermine. 10. 
Exercise. 


Clothes Puzzle 
1. Underwear. 2. Bonnet. 3. 
Stocking. 4. Shoe. 5. Bathrobe. 6. 
Mantle. 7. Slip. 8. Cravat. 9. Jacket. 
10. Pajamas. 


Bird Nest Puzzle 
1. Porch. 2. Bush. 3. Gutter. 
4, Tree. 5. Ground. 6. Cliff. 
Can You Name This Baby? 
Moses. 


What Are These? 


Lemon, melon. 


How Well Do You Know 
Trees? 
1. Weeping willow. 2. Beech. 
3, Bay. 4. Locust. 5. Sycamore. 6. 
Hop tree. 7. Tea 8. Fir. 


JET'S 
ADVENTURES 


* 

* A REFRESHING STORY 
* OF FRONTIER AMERICA 
* 


“This book is lovingly dedicated to the boys and 
girls who choose well the baggage that they carry 
in their hearts and who bravely face the paths and 
trails that lie before them.’’ (Bula Hahn, the author.) 

Jet, a sturdy twelve-year-old boy set out with his 
family and a caravan that included twenty wagons 
in all to make a new home in the big uncharted 
West. Before beginning the journey Jet's grandfather 
gave him some “baggage” that he said Jet would 
need. Would you like to know how this became a 
part of Jet's “baggage’’; how Jet learned to take his 
place with the men in camp and overcome the 
perils and hardships of the wilderness; how he found 
strange new friends and had many thrilling ad- 
ventures? 

This entertaining and charming book will tell you 
all these things and also make you feel very close 
to those boys and girls and their families who were 
brave enough and courageous enough to be the 
first settlers of the great West, the first to set the 
wheels going for a bigger, better America. 

Why not get a copy of JETS ADVENTURES for 
yourself or as a birthday remembrance for your pal 
or your neighbor? 


JET’'S ADVENTURES 
IS $1 A COPY. 
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Helen held tightly to her 
brother’s hand as they made 
their way through the crowd on 
the station platform. “It will be 
an exciting adventure,” she 
thought, “to take a whole day’s 
trip on the train without any of 
the grownups.” 

When they reached their 
coach they turned and waved 
good-by to Grandma, who stood 
just beyond the iron grating, 
then clambered up the steps and 
found their seats in the coach. 
Robert heaved a sigh of relief. 
Helen relaxed her hold on his 
damp little hand and began to 
remove her hat and jacket. 

“I can hardly wait to see 
Mother and Daddy again,” she 


said, as she settled herself in the 
seat just in time to see the sta- 
tion slowly disappearing from 
sight. 

“I can’t remember how 
Daddy looks,” said Robert, who 
was six. “I was only three when 
he went away. He’s a hero, isn’t 
he Helen?” 

“Yes, Daddy is a hero,” said 
Helen, her eyes glowing with 
pride. “And we are going home 
to live with him and Mother.” 

“I get all excited when I 
think of it,” said Robert. 

“Oh, I do too,” said Helen. 
“But we have to ride all day 
before we see them.” 

At nine that night a tall hand- 
some naval officer held his two 


children in his arms for the first 
time in three years. Mother, who 
had left them only two weeks 
before, stood beside him crying 
for joy. 

“You must be very tired, 
darlings,” she said to the chil- 
dren as Daddy helped them into 
the car and climbed behind the 
wheel. 

“Oh, no, Mother,” they said 
almost together. “We passed the 
time reading Wee Wisdom and 
working out the puzzles. We 
had fun all day.” 


Wee Wisdom is a favorite 
with children everywhere. A 
subscription is only $1 a year. 
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